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WALT WHITMAN NEWSLETTER 
Volume IV December 1958 Number 4 


THE STRUCTURE OF ‘EIDOLONS’ 


By Harry R. WARFEL 
University of Florida 


I" has been a matter of frequent remark that the somewhat regular 

four-line stanzas of ‘Eidélons’ stand in sharp contrast to the 
free-verse poems at the beginning of Leaves of Grass. No one seems 
to have noticed that a further regularity may be discerned in the 
way the thought of the twenty-one stanzas is structured into five 
separate units. The fourth unit, stanzas 13 to 17, contains twenty 
lines; each of the others contains sixteen lines. In each unit the 
initial stanza announces a proposition and the final stanza rises to 
a climactic statement in the progressively demonstrated thesis. The 
concluding stanza of the poem ties together the thought of the 
whole poem. In its overall rhetorical arrangement and in its inner 
dynamics of maneuvered syntax and metaphor to achieve a rich 
baroque music, ‘ Eiddlons’ is a masterpiece of Emersonian ‘ metre- 
making argument.’ 

The central idea of ‘Eiddélons’ is that the phenomenal universe 
exists for the purpose of creating eiddlons or souls, all of which 
merge ultimately into the Over-Soul, and that the prophet-bard’s 
responsibility is the eclaircizement of this major doctrine of the 
Perennial Philosophy. This theme had been worked out in ‘ Passage 
to India’ in a larger, programmatic way; in this poem, recent 
engineering feats, when set against deeds accomplished in earlier 
time cycles, prove the existence of God’s purpose to reveal through 
selected men the law of the soul’s operation and the need for the 
prophet-bard to demonstrate the possibility of union by the human 
a with the Over-Soul. In ‘Song of Myself’ the final section 
represents Walt as disembodied and becoming one with Nature, a 
symbolic action reflecting his view that the universe is composed of 
Soul and that man’s last journey is to the Over-Soul. By 1876, when 
‘Eidélons’ was published, Walt’s convictions were solidified by the 
doctrines explicit in the evolutionary theory, and he used facets of 
this theory as the central image upon which to base his * argument.’ 


I: Nature Creates Eidodlons 


The first unit, stanzas 1 to 5, begins much as Emerson’s Nature 
(1836) concludes: the thought in the poem comes from a seer 
(Emerson has a poet) who, himself a transcender of time and 
space, explains that the phenomenal universe has as its reason for 
existence the creation of eiddlons. In stanza 2 the seer tells Walt 
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not to write about incidents in time and space but to put eiddlons 
first ‘as light for all and entrance-song of all.’ The image ‘light’ 
may stand on its literal level, but more likely the suggestion of 
‘heavenly light’ is intended to accompany the image of ‘entrance’ 
to ‘all.’ ‘ All’ lifts the thought to metaphysical totality, so that the 
poem promises to give a key to the all-encompassing extent of the 
answer finally to be given. Stanza 3 presents an evolutionary 
sequence which reaches completion (‘the summit’ and ‘ the merge 
at last’ of the rounded circle), meanwhile creating its eiddlon, 
and then starts again on a new cycle. Here the modern and Hindu 
views fuse, for Walt believed with the Brahmans in a pantheistic 
transmigration of ‘ transfers’ and ‘ promotions.’ Stanza 4 reinforces 
the thought of the preceding stanza and brings a climax to the unit 
by stating that all matter, which is in a constant state of flux, and 
that the changes occurring through natural action (‘the ateliers, 
the factories divine’) give shape to eiddlons. 


II: Men Create Eidolons 


The second unit, stanzas 5 to 8, carries forward the theme by 
showing that individuals, who seem to be building ‘solid wealth, 
strength, beauty,’ ‘really build eiddlons.’ In stanza 6 man’s in- 
ventions and deeds—each of which becomes an ‘ ostent evanescent,’ 
that is, a momentary phenomenon or manifestation which may be 
seen physically—occur wholly to create eiddlons. Stanza 7 reinforces 
this statement by saying that the eiddlon of each person sums up 
the entirety of his physical, mental, and emotional experience. 
Stanza 8, which by ‘pinnacles’ recalls the evolutionary image of 
‘summit’ in stanza 3, climaxes the second unit by asserting that the 
ascension process is based upon an ‘old, old urge’ or élan vital 
which dynamically thrusts upward beyond * science and the modern.’ 
This ‘ urge’ is in the eiddlon or soul (cf. ‘ The spirit receives from 
the body just as much as it gives to the body.’ Preface, 1855). Here 
Walt has taken a most important step in his argument, for he repeats 
the concept of the ‘ repressless’ aa (‘ Passage to India,’ line 169) 
which pushes onward steadily in making known God’s increasing 
purpose. A dual action exists, that of nature and man in creating 
eidolons and that of the soul in impelling this creation. Emerson 

ut the same idea this way in ‘Circles’: ‘ These things proceed 
rom the eternal generation of the soul. Cause and effect are two 
sides of one fact.’ 


III: ‘ The Mighty Earth-Eiddlon’ 


The third unit, stanzas 9 to 12, moves forward to the larger 
eidélons which are created by nations and to those which are formed 
by separate aspects of nature. The climax comes in stanza 12, where 
‘orbic tendencies’ shape ‘the mighty earth-eiddlon.’ The concept 
of the Over-Soul’s dynamism mentioned in ‘the old, old urge’ in 
stanza 8 is now enriched by mystical language: ‘Exalté, rapt, 
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ecstatic.’ An image of birth is used, as in ‘Song of Myself,’ to 
indicate that the visible form of nature has in it the creative source 
of its own making. Thus Walt has progressed into the cosmos by 
successively enlarging the eiddlon or soul until it is coextensive with 
the universe. 


IV: The Universe Is Composed of Spirit 


Walt now asserts in the fourth unit, stanzas 13 to 17, that the 
universe is not material but spiritual. In Nature (1836) Emerson 
stated the idea thus: ‘The noblest ministry of nature is to stand 
as the apparition of God. It is the organ through which the 
universal spirit speaks to the individual, and strives to lead the 
individual back to it.’ In stanza 13 Walt says that ‘ All space, all 
time’ are ‘ Fill’d with eiddlons only.’ In stanza 14 all phenomena, 
small and large, are ‘ The true realities, eidélons.’ In stanza 15 the 
‘purport and end’ of the universes is God, ‘the permanent life of 
life, Eiddlons.’ In stanza 16 the thought is undergirded by a con- 
trast: beyond the materialistic facts gleaned by scholars lies ‘ The 
entities of entities, eiddlons.’ Stanza 17 concludes the fourth unit 
with a Brahman utterance asserting the overriding quality and 
permanence of the Over-Soul, the eiddlons. 


V: The Prophet-Bard’s Responsibility 


At the beginning of the poem the seer laid upon the ta 
charge to understand the spiritual nature of the universe. In the 
fifth unit the poet states the responsibility now accruing to him as 
a result of his knowledge. In stanza 18 the prophet-bard, who will 
rise to ever-higher summits and pinnacles, will be a mediator 
between the infinite, permanent Over-Soul and the people of today, 
and he will also interpret to them these ideas of God and of 
eiddélons or souls. In stanza 19 his own yearning soul will, through 
* Joys, ceaseless exercises, exaltations,’ be prepared to meet other 
eidélons or souls. The nature of the soul is explained in stanza 
20: it is permanent but it is housed in an impermanent body, and 
this body is the only hint which is available concerning the form 
of the soul. The soul is ‘ the real I myself’ (cf. ‘O soul, thou actual 
Me.’ ‘Passage to India,’ line 208); it is ‘An image,’ that is, an 
intangible yet real manifestation; it is an eiddlon. The concluding 
stanza echoes Emerson’s statement in ‘The Poet’: ‘The condition 
of true naming, on the ag part, is his resigning himself to the 
divine aura which breathes through forms. . . . He is capable of 
a new energy . . . by an abandonment to the nature of things, . . . 
suffering the ethereal tides to roll and circulate through him.’ That 
is, the poet does not really ye from himself or choose his topics; 
rather, by yielding himself fully to the Over-Soul, he will become 
the spokesman of God. Or as Emerson put it in ‘ The Problem’: 

The passive master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him plann’d; .. . 


Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew. 
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CHARLES OLLIER: AN EARLY ENGLISH ADMIRER 
OF WALT WHITMAN 


Watt Wuitman’s early reception in England was not greatly 

different from that he experienced in the United States. 
Harold Blodgett remarks that ‘the early English reviews of Whit- 
man’s poems... were . . . so similar to the early American reviews 
that, shuffling them together, one cannot tell the difference.’+ In 
general the comparatively few critics or readers who discussed 
Leaves of Grass reacted to it with astonishment, outrage, or mockery, 
and even those friendly to it confessed occasional bafflement. Pro- 
fessor Blodgett has carefully traced the slow growth of Whitman's 
English fame, concentrating on ‘the various Englishmen who re- 
sponded actively to Leaves of Grass,’ ? yet inevitably he has over- 
looked or omitted a number of Whitman's admirers. 

One of the earliest of these, Charles Ollier, deserves to have his 
criticism brought forward, not only because it is one of the first 
and most perceptive English estimates of Whitman but because 
Ollier himself is worthy of notice as a critic. His recognition of 
Shelley and Keats is a commonplace of literary history; that his 
critical faculties lost none of their keenness with age is not so 
well known. 

The remarks on Whitman are part of a letter of February 1856 
from Ollier to Leigh Hunt.* If one judges by his reply, Hunt's 
reaction to Whitman does not seem to have been very profound or 
even sympathetic. His critical powers were still strong during the 
last decade of his life, although age, sickness, and the deaths of his 
son Vincent and of his wife in part diminished his receptiveness to 
new modes in poetry. He makes no mention of which I am aware 
of Matthew Arnold or George Meredith, for example, though these 
men, along with De Quincey and John Clare, are among the few 
contemporaries of literary genius that he did not single out for 

raise. Perhaps he did not read Leaves of Grass with sufficient care. 
n any case his critical acumen here falls far short of Ollier’s. Both 
he and Ollier were old men in 1856, both suffering from ill health, 
and they no longer had much energy or time to devote to champion- 
ing unrecognized genius. Had it been otherwise, and had Ollier 
been able to impart his own enthusiasm to Hunt—something he 


1 Harold Blodgett, Walt Whitman in England (Ithaca, 1934), p. 8. 

* Ibid., p. vii. 

’ William H. Marshall has called attention to Ollier’s criticism of Whitman, 
from which he quotes a few sentences, in his article ‘Leigh Hunt and Walt 
Whitman: A New Letter,’ Notes and Queries, CCII (September 1957) , 392-393, 
but he does not discuss Ollier as a critic. Hunt’s letter is in reply to that of 
Ollier quoted below. 

‘Printed by S. R. Townsend Mayer, ‘Leigh Hunt and Charles Ollier,’ St. 
James’s Magazine, XXXV_ (1875), 387-413. This article substantially augments 
the account of Ollier given by Richard Garnett in the DNB. 
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failed to do with own son Edmund—* Whitman's reputation in 
England might have increased more rapidly. Ollier writes: 


You quite mistake me about Walt Whitman’s stature, in which there is 
nothing remarkable; one cannot walk a hundred yards without seeing men 
fully as tall. My son William is one. But as Walt, in describing himself, 
mentions his height (and he would have done the same had he been only 
five feet) , I included it in my description. He says he is ‘ one of the roughs,’ 
a ‘ Kosmos,’ &c.; and in another part of his poem he tells us his age, and 
that he is six feet high. ‘ Well,’ say you, ‘what care I? Who the deuce is 
Walt Whitman?’ 

Let me be the first to tell you. 

Walt is an American—a sensualist—a rough—a rowdy—a Kosmos (this is 
odd) —a poet—a humanist—an egotist—a transcendentalist—and a philosopher. 
Except the first book ever written (and who can tell what that was?), 
Walt has given to the world the most original book ever composed. Other 
writers are derivations from their predecessors. Chaucer had his predeces- 
sors; so had Spenser; so had Shakespeare; so Milton, and the rest. But Walt 
is himself alone; himself in his mode of utterance, in his all-embracing 
philosophy, in his imagery, his descriptions, his word-craft, and in everything 
else. Oh, the delight of getting into a new intellectual region! 

Walt’s book, just arrived from New York, is a quarto with very full pages, 
without any name of publisher or author. But he faces the title with what 
our ancestors used to call the writer’s true effigies, as much as to say, ‘ Here 
is the man who wrote this work. How do you like me? What do you think 
of me?’ And there he stands in his shirt-sleeves and bare neck and rough 
beard. He lets out his name in the course of his poem. Walt Whitman is 
very fleshly as well as intellectual; and is too ‘ particular’ in the former 
respect. I wish it were not so. But one must be careful how one judges so 
large a mind. Perhaps he finds on that ‘side of things’ as much to love and 
wonder at as on any other; and not only in that, but in ‘ things evil’ the 
“soul of goodness’ in which he observingly distils out. He says he is ‘the 
poet of the body and the poet of the soul; the poet of goodness and the 
poet of wickedness.’ And wonderfully does he work out his purpose, which 
appears to be the universal reconcilement of things. He is obscure—he is 
occasionally ‘slangy’ and vulgar, with his Yankeeisms and plain speaking; 
and his mysticism is too frequent. But his pages open a new world of 
thought. He is profound and far-seeing, profound, because he digs to the 
root of things, and far-seeing because he looks at space. He lies at the feet 
of no man; but stands like a great statue on a mountain top seen from 
afar; or like that lonely warder on the summit of one of the towers in 
Claude’s ‘Enchanted Castle,’ whom the artist has posted there for ever, 
grasping his spear and for cver gazing over the wide weltering waste of 
waters. Walt is sure to be laughed at and derided. But he evidently does 
not write for tavern-wits, though he may be one of them—a rake, a rough, 
a rowdy. In his universal love (for it is nothing short of that) of his 
fellow-men he can find the friendliest words for drunkards and fools. He 
scans with a learned eye the mysteries of our nature and cannot detect 
anything to hate. I can already understand half his book, and hope someday 
to comprehend the remainder. Very few things in the English language are 
so fine—so strong—so juicy—so marrowy—so eloquent as some of Walt’s 

assages. He will not tolerate pattern writing or transmitted phrases; but 
is ever fresh and surprising. His poem is not in rhyme nor in blank verse, 
but in what one of his Yankee reviewers calls ‘excited prose.’ He divides 
his paragraphs like stanzas; he has long and short lines; and sometimes 
lines so long as to run three or four times across the page. I cannot yet find 
out his music, though I believe him to be musical, for he talks with rapture 


5 See ‘ Transatlantic Latter-Day Poetry,’ Leader, VII (7 June 1856), 547-548. 
This review has been attributed to George Henry Lewes, but Edmund Ollier 
(1827-1876) seems clearly to be the author; he was ‘at one time sub-editor of 
the Leader’ (See Mayer, p. 403, n. 8.) 
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of music, classical and other. Plenty of ridicule awaits him, and he is the 
man to bear it, for he is himself a droll; and he is a weeper too, making his 
reader weep with him whenever he pleases. His main endeavour, never- 
theless, is to elevate his reader with the grandeur of his philosophy and his 
conceptions, and to make the world — than it is. Walt is a great 
poet—almost a prophet. His poem is about nothing, because it is about 
everything. 


This is striking criticism for its date. Nothing comparable to 
it was to appear in England until William Michael Rossetti’s 
Chronicle article of 6 July 1867.6 But Ollier was one of the 
Romantic generation and a staunch adherent of Shelley. The 
elements in Whitman that appealed to him suggest the kind of 
attraction Whitman might have had for Shelley himself had he 
lived and retained his youthful enthusiasms. The affinities between 
the English Romantics and the great American Romantics seem to 
be recalled by Ollier’s admiration for Leaves of Grass. Blodgett 
suggests that ‘the men who contributed most fully to English 
criticism of Whitman’ were the ‘ révoltés,’ and those who were 
‘ distinguished . . . for their independence and nonconformist spirit,’ 
and for their championing of the common man and the spirit of 
democracy.’ Ollier doubtless belonged in these groups, but his 
response is primarily that of the literary critic. 

His critical acumen was not confined to one style or period or 
kind of literature. In a letter to Hunt of the following month, 
March 1856, he writes: 


I have lately been reading much of Donne, and am more and more con- 
vinced that nothing but perverseness in respect of conceits—wherein he out- 
Herod’s Herod—and bigotry, in which it was plain he was a hypocrite, have 
prevented his taking his rank as one of the greatest of poets. Wonderful 
things are in his book. But his ambition was to display his learning and 
subtlety, to write puzzles, and to tax the brains of his readers. His ‘ Litanie,’ 
though crammed with the foolish mysteries of school-divinity, and debased 
by Popish superstition (a monstrous offence in a Protestant divine) , contains 
I know not how many grand passages.® 


This too is excellent criticism for its time, and it displays the kind 
of insight that marks a good critic. Ollier is both an interesting and 
a neglected figure: his estimate of Whitman may, nearly a hundred 
years after his death, provide a beginning in establishing for him a 
more prominent place in English literary history. 


Davip BONNELL GREEN 
Bryn Mawr College 


* Blodgett, pp. 21-22. 
7 [bid., pp. 217-220. 
* Mayer, p. 409. 
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WHITMAN’S CONVERSION TO OPERA 


posse Robert D. Faner in his Walt Whitman and Opera 
(Philadelphia, 1951) states that Whitman's first critical review 
of opera appeared in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle on 23 March 1847. 
He adds, ‘The tone of the review indicates that the critic had 
witnessed . . . the work of the cast on many previous occasions.’ * 
The opera reviewed was Rossini’s The Barber of Seville, performed 
by the Italian company at Palmo’s Opera House in New York. 
And indeed Whitman had seen earlier performances by this com- 
pany. Actually, his first critical review of opera had appeared in the 
Eagle on 16 January 1847, followed by two more prior to 23 March 
1847.2 All three reviews commented appreciatively on Palmo’s 
company; but almost a year earlier Whitman had expressed con- 
tempt for the Italian opera. 

Seemingly Whitman was not yet the aficionado of the opera when 
he wrote the following, under the heading of ‘Music For the 
“Natural Ear,” ’ in the Eagle for 3 April 1846.* 


After all—after hearing the trills, the agonized squalls, the lackadaisical 
drawlings, the sharp ear-piercing shrieks, the gurgling death-rattles, the 
painful — from the fearfullest eminences to a depth so profound that 
we for a while hardly expect the tongue to scramble up again—after sitting 
in the full blaze of the pit of the Italian opera at Palmo’s and nigh ‘the 
Borghese,’ and ‘the Pico,’ time and time again—after the cracked voice of 
Templeton, the most consummate of humbugs, the tiger-like piano execution 
of De Meyer, and all the long train of Italian artificiality—we turn .. . 
to that kind of music which seems intended for ‘the natural man’... 
give us good heart-song before the ‘ fashionable article,’ any day! 


On the night before, continued Whitman, he had attended the 
concert given by the Hutchinson Family, a vocal group whose 
‘true music really surpasses almost any of the vaunted artificial 
performers from abroad.’ He had been most pleased by their 
rendition of Longfellow’s ‘ Excelsior,’ ‘that strange deep poetry.’ 
But less than a year later, the young editor who had turned in 
relief from ‘ Italian artificiality’ to the republican ‘ heart music’ of 
the Hutchinsons was to recommend the Italian opera as a welcome 
influence on American music. 

Whitman’s first critical review of an opera +" in the Eagle 
on 16 January 1847, when he reported on the performance of 


* Professor Faner did not know of these three reviews because he was 
dependent upon valuable but selective collections of the Eagle writings. 

The general sentiments of this piece, but without the explicit reference to 
the opera, had appeared in an article Whitman had written for Poe’s Broadway 
Journal the previous year. See Emory Holloway’s The Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose of Walt Whitman (New York, 1932), I, 104-106. The Broadway article 
was repeated in essence in an 2ditorial—’ Music That Js Music’—in the Eagle 
for 4 December 1846. See Cleveland Rodgers and John Black’s The Gathering 
of the Forces (New York and London, 1920), II, 346-349. 
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Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor by ‘the new Italian company’ 
at Palmo’s. Everyone, he said, including the chorus, did well; and 
the execution of Barili (who played Lucia) was ‘admirable,’ re- 
minding ‘ the listener of an exquisitely played flute, at once dazzling 
and soothing... .’ 

The opening sentences of Whitman’s second operatic review, 13 
February, showed none of the prejudice against Italian opera that 
he had expressed in the preceding year: ‘More as tending, by 
comparison and familiarity, to elevate the standard of music in 
this country—than as anything to bow down to, or servilely imitate— 
the Italian opera deserves a good degree of encouragement among 
us.’ He hoped, Whitman said, that the new company at Palmo’s 
would become a permanent fixture there. He had attended, on 
the night before, their performance of Coppola’s Nina Pazza per 
Amore. In his opinion, the opera lacked ‘ originality or beauty,’ 
but it was ‘written in a light and sparkling style, and one might 
liken its introduction to the first inhalment [sic] of a good glass of 
champagne.’ The performance of Rosina Pico seemed to have 
chased from Whitman’s mind all thoughts of Italian artificiality, 
for he declared that her concluding songs were so ‘exquisite in 
quality and execution . . . that perhaps even Robie Burns, in his 
eccentric humor, would not have objected to those sweet and wild 
“Italian trills”” as concluding strains to “old Dundee.” ’ 

On 6 March, Whitman reviewed the new company’s performance 
in Verdi’s I Lombardi. He found the music somewhat heavy in 
style, but he was enthusiastic about the individual performers 
(including a soloist on the violin) and advised ‘all who appreciate 
the inspiration of true music, to go and hear some of the finest 
chorus-singing, instrumentation, and arias, ever produced in this 
part of the country.’ 

In the months that followed, Whitman seems to have attended 
the opera frequently. Companies were appearing at the Broadway, 
the Park, and Castle Garden as well as at Palmo’s; some of them 
giving, with Whitman’s approval, English versions of the more 
more popular Italian operas. Whitman's notices of these perform- 
ances were invariably favorable—even when the singers were miscast 
—and usually enthusiastic. The operatic revival in New York in 
1847 had worked a sea change on the editor of the Eagle: the 
Whitman who in 1846 had described the opera as the scene of 
‘agonized squalls ’ was not the same Whitman who, on 13 December 
1847, at the beginning of a brief announcement of two operatic 
troupes opening that week at the Park and Broadway theatres, put 
the exclamation ‘ Goon! ’ 

Tuomas L. BRASHER 

Southwest Texas State College 
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LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


_“ year, through the generosity of the Feinberg Foundation, 
subscribers to the Newsletter received copies of an interesting 
and instructive little edition of Song of Myself and By Blue 
Ontario’s Shore edited by William L. Moore, Associate Professor 
of English in the International Christian University in Tokyo. 
Published in the ‘ Kenkyusha Pocket English Series’ by Kenkyusha, 
in Tokyo, and sold for 120 yen, the book was intended primarily 
for Japanese students able to read English. 

It has been well received, but at this price yields practically no 
profit to the editor. Professor Moore, who would like to continue 
editing Whitman in this manner for Japanese readers, writes me 
that to do so he needs modest funds for secretarial assistance. 
Although it would be easy to interest some American foundation in 
this project, I find on investigation that it does not fall into any 
of the categories for which grants are usually made. An American 
citizen, Professor Moore is teaching more or less permanently in 
Japan. Furthermore, even the modesty of his needs seems to be 
against an application (a thousand dollars would go a long way for 
such services in Japan). This, it seems to me, is a far more worthy 
project than many our government sponsors in foreign countries. 

I am not writing this letter at the request of Professor Moore, 
but entirely on my own initiative, with the hope that readers of the 
Newsletter might be able to make helpful suggestions. I would be 
glad to answer inquiries about Professor Moore’s work; if anyone 
wishes to write directly to him, his address is International Christian 
University, Mitaka, Tokyo, Japan. 

Gay WILSON ALLEN 

New York University 


AN EAST BERLIN WHITMAN 


Walt Whitman: Poetry and Prose. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Abe Capek. Berlin: The Seven Seas Publishers, 1958. 552 pp. 


"™ is a paperback, one of the series called ‘Seven Seas Books, 
a collection of works by writers in the English language. This 
volume is competently edited by a scholar of Czechoslovakia who is 
thoroughly familiar with Whitman and his work. It is the first 
attempt, so far as I know, to arrange a selection of representative 
a and poetry from Whitman’s writings from his early youth to 

is old age and present them in a single volume. There are half 
a dozen of the conventional poems of his youth, something like a 
score of prose pieces from his newspaper writing, and a few manu- 
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script notes from Furness’s collections and others. Rather incon- 
sistently, no example of his prose fiction is included. Selections 
from Leaves of Grass and the later prose are arranged, with minor 
exceptions, in the order of publication, but the texts are those of 
Whitman’s final editions. There are perhaps two dozen letters 
written at various periods of the poet's life. 

It is an interesting collection, chiefly useful I should think to 
such European readers as do not have access to Whitman’s complete 
works and yet wish to know something of his work besides Leaves of 
Grass. The editor’s brief introduction is helpful, though it appears 
to me to overemphasize the revolutionary tendencies in Whitman's 
writing. The editor also ot gr a brief note at the beginning of 
each main division of the book. Commendably, he allows Whitman 
to speak to his readers with as little editorial intermediation as 

ossible. 

Although he has attempted to present a vs igen collection 
of Whitman's writing, the editor states frankly that his selections 
are ‘most representative’ of those parts of Whitman's work that 
reveal ‘his materialism, realism, and democracy.’ That he does 
emphasize these aspects of Whitman’s work is apparent from a 
casual examination of the book. Undoubtedly, there is much in 
Whitman that is radically democratic and much that is materialistic, 
but there is at least an equal amount that must be called conserva- 
tive and idealistic. Without neglecting either of these opposing 
sides of Whitman's work, one can easily make a good selection from 
it that will stress one side or the other. So long as the editor warns 
us that he stresses one side more than the other, no reader or 
critic should object. He has a right to his preference. 

There is always a difficulty, however, in developing a ‘thesis’ 
of this kind without doing some violence to the literary balance 
of the selections. The excerpts from ‘ Song of Myself,’ for example, 
stress its materialistic moods and omit most of the idealistic and 
religious passages, notably sections 34-43, which contain the climactic 
focus of the poem. It is impossible for the reader to understand 
Whitman’s total meaning in this poem with these sections omitted. 
Something like the same criticism may be made of ‘ Starting from 
tannins $f and other major poems. The editor provides the 
complete text of ‘I Sing the Body Electric,’ and all Whitman’s 
revolutionary poems such as ‘A Boston Ballad’ and ‘To a Foil’d 
European Revolutionaire,’ whereas he has only brief excerpts from 
‘To Think of Time,’ ‘Song of the Open Road,’ and ‘A Song of 
the Rolling Earth.’ He omits altogether ‘As I Ebb’d with the 
Ocean of Life,’ ‘ Eidédlons,’ and ‘ Song of the Redwood Tree.’ On 
the other hand, he includes all of many of the best poems, such as 
‘Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,’ ‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,’ 
‘When Lilacs Last in the Door-yard Bloom’d,’ and ‘ Passage to 
India.’ His selections from ‘Calamus’ and ‘ Drum-Taps’ are made 
with taste and critical discrimination. 

The prose is not so well selected as the poems. There is more 
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of the early journalistic writing than of the later prose, and the 
omission of anything from Specimen Days is particularly regret- 
table. He includes the whole of ‘ The Eighteenth Presidency! ’ but 

whether he chose it for its merits or to illustrate his thesis it 
would be hard to say. He may have seen the proof sheets. He gives 
credit to Furness’s edition, but corrects most of Furness’s errors. He 
does not quite follow Grier’s edition, except possibly to the extent 
of using it to correct Furness. 

On the whole, the editorial work is carefully done, and the book 
should be of great use to foreign readers. If the editor seems to 
present a distorted notion of Whitman’s philosophy, it is no great 
matter, and no more than an American critic, with greater oppor- 
tunities, has done. For the American reader, it indicates what might 
and should be done of this kind but does not itself quite succeed in 
doing it. Certainly it is not well for the American reader to read the 

ms and prose essays excerpted in the fashion of this book. If 

e can’t have the whole poem or essay he had best not be offered 

any, for any excerpt, however skillfully made, must necessarily 

distort the author’s intent. Unfortunately, it is not suitable for 
textbook use. 


FLoyp STOVALL 
University of Virginia 
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